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no school nor missionary, and some of them 

— — === |live in poor log-cabins, others in wigwams. 
Tribes of Indians West of the Mississippi. | Most of them keep cattle, horses, and hogs ; 
nearly all of them drink whiskey, and pass 
much of their time in idleness and dissipa- 

“ After collecting the foregoing account |tion. They spend their annuities soon after 
respecting these small tribes, we left for the | receiving them, for whiskey, and articles of no 
Potowatomie nation, situated on Potowatomie | real value to them. The manners, dress and 
creek, about sixty miles from the Shawnee | general appearance of these Indians, do not 
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(Continued from page 122.) 


school, and eighteen miles from A. L. Davis’s | materially differ from those small tribes loca- | 


agency. We arrived at the house of a man ted near them. They wear the blanket as 
named Simmerwell, a smith employed by the the principal article of dress, and hunt some 


general government in repairing the Indian | on their own lands, and in the adjacent state | 


guns, &c. The day being too far spent for a | of Missouri, but do not go on the long hunt to 
council with them that evening, we thought it | the west. 

most advisable to have notice given for a| ‘Our next visit was to the Wabash band, 
meeting with them in the morning. The smith | located about twelve miles from the gun- 


has been for many years engaged among the |smith’s. There are about six hundred of this | 


Indians in repairing their guns, and otherwise | tribe, comprising about one-third of the na- 
assisting them; we believe him sincerely de- | tion, and are principally settled in one neigh- 
voted to their welfare. He Jamented their | bourfioc@.” Tucy arenedan the direction and 
deplorable condition ; and, from his own per-/control of the Roman Catholics, and have 
sonal knowledge of the facts, attributed most | three Jesuit priests amongst them, who are 
of their misery to the avarice and wickedness | educating forty or fifty Indian children. Their 
of the traders, and other corrupt white men, | school is divided into two departments; one 
who, ever since his acquaintance, have been | for boys, and the other for girls. The one 


Potowatomies of the Prairie. The St. Joseph’s 


they receive from theo governmest hy way of 


prowling about them, like the beast for his 
prey. Agreeably to our previous appoint- 
ment, we met a number of the chiefs and head 
men of the nation, at the house of the black- 
smith. We endeavoured to impress upon 
their minds the importance of a change in all 
their habits and modes of living, and to adopt 
the manners and habits of good white men. 
They listened attentively to what was commu- 
nicated to them, and expressed their gratitude 
towards the Society of Friends, that they had 
thought so much of them as to send persons 
so far to look into their condition. One of 
their chiefs remarked, that their great father, 


for girls is said to be doing some good, the 
other is in a languishing state. This band 
,are building comfortable log-houses, and cul- 
tivating the land, keeping some cattle, horses, 
hogs, &c. ; but their location is said to be un- 
healthy, and they are addicted to all the vices 


are fast wasting away. Their numbers have 
greatly diminished within the last few years. 

* The Prairie band is interspersed among 
the other two bands, and live much after the 
same manner. The whiskey sellers, and other 
traders, practice the same impositions upon 
these Indians that they do upon all the other 





the president, had promised to send them | tribes within their reach. 


many things; but, said he, they have not yet 
got along. 
“The person that interpreted for us is a 


OSAGE NATION OF INDIANS. 


“ Understanding that these Indians were 


and immoralities common to the Indians, and | 


full blood Indian, educated at Hamilton school | out on their fall hunt, and that we should not 
in the state of New York, and speaks and |shave an opportunity of seeing many of them, 
writes the English language well. He also/|and their principal village being distant about 
converses freely in the Potowatomie tongue, | forty miles from the Potowatomies, we did 
and may be reckoned among the most intelli- | not visit them, but had an opportunity of see- 
gent Indians of the west. He is married toa | ing a few of the tribe, and from good authori- 
half breed woman, and possessed very consid- | ty, gathered the following account respecting 


ded into three bands, viz., Potowatomies of| dred miles south of the Shawnee nation, bor- 


They once 
were very numerous, but at this time number 
only about five thousand, and are fast dimin- 
ishing in consequence of their roving and 
intemperate habits. ‘They are more like the 
wild Indians of the Rocky Mountains than 
great nuners of ‘Bulluloes abe res. ey, 88° 
fur traders depend more upon them for buffa 
robes and furs than upon any other tribe of 
the south-western frontier. This circumstance 
operates as one of the principal causes of their 
small advancement in civilization. 

‘Much labour has been bestowed within 
twenty years by the Presbyterian missionaries 
from New York and Boston to improve their 
condition, but it was attended with little suc- 
cess, owing, as it is said, to the prejudices 
against the missionaries in the minds of the 
Indians, arising from the influence of the fur 
traders. This influence remains to the pre- 
sent day ; and there appears to be no prospect 
of improvement among them while this state 
of things exists. The traders discourage 
them from following agricultural pursuits, 
telling them they do not want to buy corn or 
cattle, but buffalo skins and furs ; thus prompt- 
ing them to keep up the chase. They also 
advise them not to have schools, or any reli- 


igious instruction among them; hence there 
Tare NO SCHOUIS UI Hwee ~~ ~~~ 


this time. We were informed by Ppnenty 
good authority, that the Indian agents com- 
bine with the agents of the Fur company, and 
control the manner of paying out the annuities 
to the Indians, by which the agents of the 
company are enabled to monopolize the whole 
trade with them. It is said, they first take 
all their annuity money, and deduct their 
charges against the Indians, and for the 
balance give to each man as many cents, with 
a particular mark upon them, as there were 
dollars due them, promising to pay him as 
many dollars in goods as he had cents; thus 
compelling the Indian to purchase all his 
goods of them at an exorbitant price. There 
was recently a large amount of appropriation 
paid this tribe in cattle, swine, and agricultu- 
ral implements. The Indians not being ac- 
quainted with the use of them, and having no 
one furnished to teach them, soon sold and 
gave away all their ploughs, killed the cat- 
tle and swine, and the whole plan was frus- 
trated. 

“ The Osages are a stately race; the men 
are exceedingly large and tall; but the 
women are short, and like the females of 
the Winnebago tribe, appear dejected. They 
dress altogether like the wild Indians. 

*“ After leaving the Osage nation, we tra- 





erable property. ‘The Potowatomies are divi- | them.—This tribe is located about one hun- | velled south towards the Cherokees and visit- 
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ed, on our way, the united tribe of the Seneca 
and Shawnee Indians. We lodged with one 
Jackson, a half breed. In the morning, after 
our arrival, he sent for some of the principal 
men to meet us at his house; with whom we 
held a council. We gave them such advice 
as in our opinion was needful. They appeared 
friendly, and listened attentively to what we 
had to say to them. We spoke to them 
through Jackson, who interpreted for us. 
They made no reply to us, as he was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with our language to ren- 
der their’s into it. We learned that the great- 
er part of these Indians were raising some 
corn and domestic animals, and have pretty 
comfortable log-cabins ; and some few of them 
are adopting the habits of the — in = 

o ta beg ing acide , et 
pious resficle of dress, putting on antal cons, 
instead of leggins, &c. ‘They have no schools 
among them, and none of their children are 
receiving an education out of the nation, ex- 
cepting two of Jackson’s. 

“ After visiting the Senecas and Shawnees, 
we rode sixteen miles to the house of Daniel 
Adams, a Mohawk Indian, residing in the Se- 
neca nation. The tribe located at this place, 
is styled the Sandusky Senecas. Daniel 
Adams is a man of tolerable education, and 
speaks and writes both the English and the 
Indian language. He is married to a Stock- 
bridge woman, formerly from the state of 
New York. She informed us, that when a 
girl, she spent four years on Long Island, 
where she was educated at a Friends’ school. 
She retains a grateful remembrance of the 
many kindnesses that were shown her by 













































whom she mentioned. Her appearance was 
greatly superior to any Indian woman we saw 
while on our journey ; her whole conduct an 


~~ = “one was 

in her eohere, and conversed understand- 
ingly upon a variety of subjects, but more 
especially upon what related to her friends, 
the Indians in New York state. She mani- 
fested a deep interest in the treaty lately made 
with the Seneca Indians there. This woman 
and her husband are both professors of the 
Christian religion, and from appearances, 
were honestly engaged in the discharge of 
their social, moral, and religious duties. 
They had a family of three small children, 
who were clothed in the style of the whites, 
and taught in the English language altogether. 
They reside in a good frame house, newly 
built, and well furnished. Their manner of 
living was superior to that of the generality 
of whites in the west. ‘They spoke freely of 
the low state and condition of their people, and 
the strong prejudices existing in their minds 
against the whites, and of the difficulty of 
overcoming these prejudices, in consequence of 
the ill-treatment they had in too many. in- 
stances received from them. 

“There is at this time no school nor reli- 
gious institution in this tribe. A few of them 
profess the Christian religion, and have joined 
themselves to some of the different religious 
sects; but the greater part of them still ad- 
here to their former views and superstitious 
worship. Nearly all of them are engaged in 


agricultural pursuits in a small way, and keep 
various kinds of domestic animals. We did 
not learn that any of this small tribe keep 
sheep, or manufacture cloth of any kind. 
Their principal food is pork and deer, wild 
fowl, corn-bread, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles. Some of them have laid aside the 
blanket as an article of dress ; but the greater 
part attire themselves in the Indian style, and 
in no important particular differ from the 
other tribes that have been removed from the 
east. They are said to be very immoral 








Friends in those parts, the names of some of 














in their conduct among the neighbouring 
whites. They are unwilling to receive white 
men among them as teachers; but would not 
object to having their children instructed in 


English by persons of their own cast, if those 
a-itebly Quatifivd could be procured. They 


are located upon a small tract of land west of 
the state of Missouri, on the Niosho river, 
bordering on the Cherokee nation, and num- 
bering at the time of their removal two 
hundred and fifty-one, but have since dimin- 
ished. 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


“This large tribe is settled on lands lying 
west of the state of Arkansas, and bordering 
on the Arkansas river, and numbered about 
twenty thousand souls. It is thought they 
have diminished in numbers since their remo- 
val west. The history of this nation is gene- 
rally known to the public; therefore, it may 
not be expected that we should be so particu- 
lar in our account of them. We entered upon 
the north-east corner of their lands, and tra- 
velled south to their council-ground, near 
Park Hill, Some of their lands bordering on 
the west line of Arkansas are hilly, and well- 
watered and timbered, but not well adapted to 
agriculture: in_othes pe-to it to tovet and Ter- 
tile. The Cherokees live principally by farm- 
ing. They raise neat cattle, horses, and 
other domestic animals, and keep an abundance 
of poultry. Some of the nation are extensive 
farmers and planters. Cotton is grown in the 
southern part of the nation, where most, if not 
all, who are able to keep slaves to cultivate 
the land, do the work in the houses, &c. The 
manners and customs of this portion of their 
community do not differ materially from those 
of the white planters in the south and west. 
Their style of dress and mode of living are 
also very similar. A. few of the Cherokees 
are large slave-holders. Their laws for the 
government of their slaves are similar to those 
in the slave states. The slaves frequently 
desert their masters, and run away. Some 
cotton and woollen goods are manufactured by 
the Cherokees for domestic use. We saw a 
number of good dwelling-houses as we passed 
through their country; but most of them re- 
side in small log-cabins. They have more 
generally adepted the manners of the whites 
than any other tribe we met with. While 
passing along, we frequently saw white men 
who were married to Indian women, and in 
some instances an Indian man was connected 
by marriage to a white woman. There is 
less similarity in the general appearance of 
the Cherokees than in that of any other tribe. 
They are divided into three distinct classes. 


First ; those that are pretty well civilized, and 
appear intelligent. Second; those who may 
be reckoned among the half-civilized or ap- 
prentices in civilization. Third; those that 
have made but little improvement in their 
dress and manners; the last class is most nu- 
merous, They are cultivators of the soil, 
and have generally given up hunting, but are 
dissipated. 
















‘The Cherokees have a number of mis- 


sionaries and native preachers among them, 
and about two hundred profess the Christian 


religion, and have joined themselves either to 
the Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist soci- 
eties. They have thirteen schools in the ha- 
tion, where all the children attending them 
are taught in the Engfish language. These 
schools are represented to be in a flourishing 
condition, and in their general features are 
similar to our district schools in New Eng- 
land. Many of this tribe manifest an interest 
for the welfare of their children and the rising 
generation, and have recently made very con- 
siderable appropriations in order to extend 
more generally the benefits of education and 
civilization among them. ‘They have a print- 
ing-press in the nation, where they have 
their laws and public documents printed both 
in English and m the Cherokee language.” 
(To be continued.) 


The cause of the Heavy Burdens of Great 
Britain, and of her National Debt ; com- 
prising a rapid survey of some of the great 
events, especially connected with the Fi- 
nances of British History, during the last 
hundred and fifty years.— London, 1843, 


(Concluded from page 124.) 

Great Britain now enjoyed a respite of 
peace for twelve years; which, if devoid of 
the events of war, was free also from its 
calamities, and conduced largely in various 
ways to the public welfare. Tn this interval 
the government was enabled to pay off ten 
and a half millions of the debt. 

At length jealousies gradually arose be- 
tween the mother country and the North 
American colonies. ‘The imposition of taxes 
on the Americans was attempted by the Bri- 
tish government, and being strenuously resist- 
ed, mutual animosities were kindled, which, 
in 1775, kindled the American war. ‘This 
contest had much of an offensive character, 
and being between parties naturally and 
closely connected, was an extremely painful 
one ; it was, also, the most expensive in which, 
hitherto, Great Britain had ever engaged. 
Her exertions were vast, but ill advised, and 
utterly unsuccessful ; and within the eight 
years of the struggle, she added one hundred 
and three millions to her debt; besides ex- 
pending on the war forty-eight millions, 
raised by taxes. On the part of the English, 
nearly two hundred thousand lives are sup- 
posed to have been sacrificed, and half that 
number on the side of the Americans, to say 
nothing of the French and other parties. In 
the end, the British government, finding its 
troops defeated, its means exhausted, and its 
expectations completely frustrated, was ob- 
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liged to accept humiliating terms, and to 
acknowledge the full independence of the 
North American states. 

Peace was restored by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles or Paris, September 3, 1783, and the 
loss of colonial territory was soon compen- 
sated by the beneficial restoration of commer- 
cial intercourse, with the countries it had 
been vainly and absurdly attempting to subdue. 
An interruption of harmony was threatened 
by disputes with Spain and Russia ; but both 
were at length amicably settled. In India 
war broke out between the East India com- 
pany and Tippoo Saib,—a powerful native 
prince,—for whose subjugation hostilities 
were resorted to; and, after two years of 
unequal contest, he compelled to submit 
to superior might, with the loss of half his 
territories, and the forfeiture of a large sum. 
With this exception, Great Britain remained 
at peace with all the world for nine years and 
a half. The government, however, did not 
effect any great reduction of the debt in this 
interval of rest from arms ; for, owing to a 
general want of economy, and to arrears of 
expenses on account of the late war in so 
remote a country, only five millions were 
paid off, the total amount being still two hun- 
dred and thirty-four millions. 

The seeds of independence and equality 
which had sprung up and become successful 
beyond the Atlantic, were quickly transplant- 
ed to Europe by the French officers who had 
enlisted in the cause of America, and taking 
deep root in the discontent excited in France 
by the oppression and superstition prevailing 
there, the powerful influence soon openly 
developed itself; and, at length, in 1789, ori- 
ginated the French revolution. The king of 
Great Britaig did not long delay to unite with 
the other European sovereigns, in’ opposin 
the anti-monarchical principles which were 
avowed by the revolutionists, and which had 
been merely confirmed by the attempts to 
suppress them. ‘The consequence was, that 
on the Ist of February, 1793, war with Eng- 
land was declared by the republic of France. 
The exertions now made by Great Britain, 
not to resist, but to prevent aggressions, sur- 
passed all former example. Great forces 
were equipped and set in motion, by sea and 
land, and large subsidies were made to foreign 
powers, to stimulate their efforts. In the 
nine years of hostilities, one hundred and 
eighty millions were drawn from the people 
by direct taxation, while two hundred and 
ninety-two millions were added to the debt, 
which was thus even more than doubled. 
France, however, successfully withstood the 
combined monarchs. Her people were ani- 
mated by one common apprehension of injuries 
sustained and threatened, and by an enthusi- 
astic resolution to maintain their entire inde- 
pendence. After dreadful sufferings, in the 
violent struggles between despotism and 
anarchy, superstition and infidelity, the su- 
preme power became finally vested in Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; who, being chafed by 
denunciations and opposition, wielded it with 
astonishing effect. The continent was thus 


overawed, and the invasion of Ireland attempt- 
ed. 
























With him, at length, after a loss of seven|hundred and sixty-five millions, being the 


hundred thousand men among all the bellige-| highest point it has ever reached. The vast 


rents, the British government concluded a 
peace, known as the treaty of Amiens, and 
ratified March 25, 1802. It was a short 
suspension, not a termination of hostilities ; 
and instead of burying their former animosities 
in oblivion, both parties meditated only fresh 
contests, and prepared for renewed combat. 
The national debt of England, at the declara- 
tion of peace, had reached five hundred &nd 
twenty-six millions, and in the following year, 
three millions were added to it. With such 
a debt, Great Britain again determined on 
war. Her government beheld Bonaparte 
exerting every nerve in military preparations, 
and refused to comply with one condition of 
the treaty, that she should surrender Malta. 
Mutual recriminations and aggressions fol- 
lowed; and, according to the customary 
phrase, war broke out, May 18, 1803. 

This was now directed chiefly against Na- 
poleon, who was always denounced as an 


sacrifice of lives among all the powers was lit- 
tle less than a millionand a half. Itis very 
probable that, if the war had not drawn out 
the abilities of Napoleon, and brought them 
into action, he would never have disturbed the 
quiet of mankind. 

General peace throughout Europe and the 
world was now happily settled, November 20, 
1815, by the treaty of Paris; and the period 
of repose, as regards Great Britain, in this 
quarter of the globe, has already been of 
twenty-seven years’ duration. There have, 
however, been exceptions abroad, in the attack 
on Algiers in 1816, the war with the Ashan- 
tees in 1824, that with the Burmese in 1826, 
and the reproachful contests with the Affghans 
and Chinese in 1842. To th® many innocent 
natives of those countries, these conflicts have, 
doubtless, been productive of great sufferings ; 
but by us such deeds of destruction are, alas! 
too little regarded, on account of their re- 


usurper ; and whose ambition, becoming every | moteness from our actual observation, and 
year more insatiable, by degrees united against | their small perceptible effect on our immedi- 
him all the continental powers. The invasion | ate interests. 


of Britain was seriously menaced, and a large 


During the pacific reigns of George IV. and 


force, entitled the army of England, was| William LV., which commenced respectively 
arrayed on the shores of France. The efforts, | in 1820, and in 1830, a reduction of the debt, 
made under George III. and the Regency, | to the amount of eighty-seven millions, was 


were prodigious; and unprecedented, either 
in the history of the British empire, or in that 
of any other nation, ‘The people contributed, 
at one time, not less than seventy-two millions 
sterling in annual taxes and duties, while 
every able-bodied man was liable to serve as 
a soldier, The necessaries of life were raised 
to amazing prices; and the specie of the 
country was barely sufficient for the foreign 
subsidies. Attacks were made upon the 
French Emperor fromaji sides. The British 
forces harassed him successfully in Spain an 
Portugal, while his extravagant and wild 
attempt to subdue Russia brought dreadful 
defeat and destruction upon him in the north. 
The allied forces followed close upon his re- 
treat; and, at length, from within the walls 
of Paris, dictated to him a humiliating peace. 
Deprived of power, he was sent to Elba, but 
speedily returned ; and through treachery, and 
the powerful influence of his name, he again 
obtained the supreme authority. The final 
and bloody contest for the empire of France 
and of Europe, was fought at Waterloo, June 
18, 1814. Napoleon sustained an entire de- 
feat, surrendered himself a prisoner to Eng- 
land, and was, at length, hopelessly banished 
to St. Helena. 


tinued for about two years. 





Within this period, a contest had also arisen 
between Great Britain and the United States 
of North America; in which, much injury 
was committed by the British forces on the 
American coast, and again by the Americans 
on British commerce. A termination was put 
to these hostilities in 1814, after they had con- 


The overthrow of Bonaparte had been 
purchased by a war expenditure of not less 
than five hundred and eighty-six millions; of 
which three hundred and thirty-six millions 
were raised by loans, and increased the na- 
tional debt to the enormous amount of eight 


effected, down to 1835. In that year, about 
twenty millions more were borrowed, to com- 
pensate the planters for the emancipation of 
the slaves in the British colonies—the only 
loan which can be looked back upon with 
satisfaction as to its appropriation. Since that 
time, the public expenditure having often ex- 
ceeded the income, about five millions have 
been added, making the whole amount of the 
national debt, funded and unfunded, about 
eight hundred and three millions sterling at 


the end of 4842 It is almost needless to add, 
that under Queen Victoria, the general cuu- 


tinuance of peace in Europe has afforded a 
great stimulus to commerce ; furnished ample 
opportunity for revising various points of do- 
mestic legislation; and fostered many scien- 
tific inventions, and philanthropic institutions, 
for diminishing the sum of human ignorance 
and sorrow. 

Earnestly is it to be desired, that such a 
season of repose from the evils of war may 
long be perpetuated, as one of the greatest 
blessings which can be enjayed, and necessary 
to the full relish of every other. And may 
the influence of Britain, under the conviction 
of past imprudence and fully, be, for the 
future, more wisely exerted, and her example 
have a powerful tendency, towards the diffu- 
sion and maintenance of tranquillity through- 
out the globe! 

But to conclude,—We now ask every candid 
reader, what has been the cause of the pecu- 
niary burdens which oppress Great Britain? 
The answer must be given in this one word— 
War / Expensive, sanguinary, impolitic, fool- 
ish War! It is unnecessary to enter into argu- 
ment on the facts stated in the foregoing pages. 
Independently of higher considerations, and of 
the question of Christian duty, they speak 
loudly and distinctly for themselves, and show 
how the national debt has been gradually 
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created and increased, by one contest after|tacked him in the hip, where he had received| who did not know him, and having taken @ 
another, until at length a prodigious revenue|a wound from a native spear in an attack|tea-spoonful of brandy, again went on, and 


has become necessary to be raised, for the | made upon him and two others by a party of | 
payment of its interest alone. What aston-| the natives before the boats were wrecked. 
ishing, happy, and truly glorious effects might; On the 19th they tasted no food, and tra- 
have been produced, had only one half the |velled twenty-one miles. The night was again 
amount been expended on objects of utility | stormy and cold. | 
and benevolence? Whenever we suffer through| 20th. All rose crippled and stiff from cold 
the privation of means, required for the pay-|and wet, Captain Grey states that from weak- 
ment of taxes, or absorbed in the higher prices | ness and weariness he “‘ had much the same 
occasioned by indirect taxation, let us reflect | inclination to sink into the sleep of death that 
that the great cause of this is war; that the|one feels to take a second slumber in the 
chief amount has been expended in the des-| morning after great fatigue.” But he roused 
truction of our fellow-men, in wasting their | his energies, and the party set out. At noon 
fields, and in spoiling their property ; and all|they had only advanced at the rate of a mile 
this without any adequate good, to console us/and a quarter an hour, when they came upon 
for the suffering it has produced. a party of natives, one of whom, named Imbat, 
During the period which we have thus sur-| Captain Grey had befriended at Perth. The 
veyed, Great Britain bas been permitted to}wretched wanderers were now regaled with 
escape, from being the immediate seat of the | frogs, roasted by-yu nuts, Captain Grey being 
dreadful work of destruction and death. It|treated with a fresh-water tortoise. Imbat 
may, however, if the same system be perse-| reported that one of the colonists was at a hut 
vered in, hereafter become our turn, and our/about seven miles off, where he had provi- 
beloved country may have to taste those hor-| sions, and Captain Grey started with Imbat 
rors, which we have so often and so largely | for the spot as soon as he was slightly refresh- 
contributed to inflict upon others. But even|ed, but the hut was deserted. Imbat again 
to us, remote as we have been from scenes of | put his culinary talents into exercise for the 
blood, these facts amply prove the impolicy of |captain’s benefit, rallying him for the appa- 
war. They show us that its general and fatal| rently profitless task which he had under- 
tendency, even under favourable circumstan-|taken, ‘ What for do you,” said Imbat, 
ces; is to spill the blood of the innocent, to|“ who have plenty to eat, and much money, 
exhaust the resources of empires, and to em-| walk so faraway inthe bush? You are thin, 
barrass individuals of future generations. | your shanks are long, your belly is small— 
Nothing has been said of the indirect, but far| you had plenty to eat at home, why did you 
more injurious consequences of a state of war-|not stop there?” inquired Imbat. The Cap- 


soon reached Perth, and had an immediate 
interview with the governor, who ‘ could 
searcely credit his sight when he beheld the 
miserable object that stood before him. Some 
of Captain Grey’s friends, to whom he went 
up and offered his hand, drew back, and said, 
“IT beg your pardon; who are you?” He 
now enjoyed the luxury of a bed, after having 
for nearly three consecutive months slept on 
the ground in the open air, and before he had 
retired to rest the remainder of the men com- 
posing the advanéed party arrived, and thus 
six individuals were preserved. 

Not an instant was lost in sending a party 
in search of the men: from whom Captain 
Grey had parted on the 10th, but we have not 
space for an account of their proceedings. 
One man was found asleep on a part of the 
coast, but the party returned to Perth on the 
6th of May, without having discovered the 
five others. A fresh party was then sent 
after them, and two days afterwards Mr. 
Walter, the surgeon, reached Perth alone. 
On the 16th of May, three of the others were 
discovered by the exploring party in a dread- 
ful condition. They had been three days 
without water, and their canteens contained 
only urine. ‘Ten minutes before, one of the 
men had been on his knees supplicating Pro- 
vidence for their preservation ; and they cer- 
tainly could not have survived more than 
another night. Mr. Frederick Smith, a young 
gentleman, aged eighteen, grandson of Mr. 


fare, on national industry and comfort, oh sci-|tain replied: “ Imbat, you comprehend no-|Smith, formerly member for Norwich, was 


ence, morals, and religion. 


We have here | thing, you know nothing.” “J know nothing !”| now the only person missing. He was found 


surveyed the question chiefly on the ground of | answered he; “I know how to keep myself|dead, and his grave was dug on the spot where 


pecuniary loss and inexpediency; with the|fat: the young women look at me and say, 
anxious desire that every motive, which even|Imbat is very handsome; he is fat. They 
policy supplies, may be brought to bear against | will look at you and say, he not good— long 
a system, so inimical to the interests aud hap-|!egs—what do you know ! where is your fat ? 
piness of man. what for do you know so much if you can’t 

The debt has been sometimes estimated at|keep fat? I know how to stay at home, and 
an cighth or a tenth of the whole property of}not to walk too far in the bush: where is 
the nation; and if not more vigorously dealt} your fat?” ‘You know how to talk, long 
with, and more boldly reduced, portends to} tongue,” was the Captain’s reply : on which 
effect at a future day, the abasement of Britain, | Lmbat laughed immoderately, saying, “ And I 
and the destruction of her noble empire! A | know how to make you fat,” suiting the action 
calamity, which may Divine mercy condes-|to the word by stuffing his host with frogs 
cend yet to avert! and by-yu nuts. ‘The remainder of the party 
reached the hut, where they all slept, and 
thus were in some degree sheltered from the 
Sufferings of the Party composing Captain|Tain. Some tea was discovered, which, with 

Grey’s Expedition of Discovery in Western the frogs, furnished a grateful entertainment. 

Australia. April 21.—An hour and a half before day- 


[On page 337 of the last volume of “ The 
Friend” was an interesting account of the 
sufferings of Captain Grey’s party in Western 
Australia, taken from a foreign paper—the 
conclusion, which we have recently met with, 
is subjoined. | 


break Captain Grey was on his road to Perth, 
accompanied by Imbat, having appointed a 
place where he would send provisions for the 
others. Arriving at the cottage of a colonist, 
named Williams, who resided farthest north 
from Perth, and where he had often obtained 


a glass of milk, he was taken for a crazy 

On the morning of the 18th the whole| Malay who was in the habit of calling at the 
party felt stronger, but were still exceedingly | cottage. “ Why, Magic, what’s the matter 
feeble. ‘This day they reached a river which| with you?” said Mrs. Williams. Matters 
abounded with fresh-water mussels, and they | being explained, water was put on to boil, and 
were again refreshed. The night was stormy | Captain Grey epjoyed a comfortable break- 
and intensely cold, and in their present condi- | fast, and soon afterwards the remainder of the 
tion all suffered severely. Captain Grey had| party came up, and he proceeded onward, not 
lost the power of moving his extremities when | without suffering greatly from too profuse a 
the morning came, and the rheumatism at-|meal. He next reached the house of a friend, 


he had expired. 


— 

Praiseworthy.—A female, named Dix, of 
Boston, passed through Utica last week on 
her return home, after having visited all the 
poor houses, and many of the jails, in the 
state of New York, with a view of ascertain- 
ing, by personal examination, the condition of 
the insane in the jails and poor houses. She 
has visited every county in the state, has tra- 
velled over three thousand miles by night and 
day, alone and unattended, defraying her ex- 
penses entirely from her own property, accu- 
mulated while an instructress at Boston. Last 
year she made a similar tour through Massa- 
chusetts, and presented to the legislature of 
that state a memorial, in relation to the con- 
dition of the insane confined “ in cages, closets, 
cellars, stalls, pens, chained, naked, beaten 
with rods, and lashed into obedience.” The 
Utica Democrat says, that her visits to the 
poor and alms-houses, in the state of New 
York, have presented cases of as great suffer- 
ing and comfortlessness as she found in Mas- 
sachusetts, and that she intends to lay before 
the public or the legislature, a statement of 
facts which have come under observation 
during her tour. 


tribes of Indians, in the north-west, especially 
the Sioux, bind their dead up in buffalo robes, 


Tombs in the Air.—Many of the mountain 
and lash them upon high scaffolds in the air. 
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WILLIAM TYLER BARLING. 


Memoir of William Tyler Barling, Witham, 
Essex, Eng. Died 24th of Tenth month, 
1839; aged ten years and eleven months. 


This dear child was naturally of an affec- 
tionate and tractable disposition ; and though 
before his illness not remarkably serious, he 
showed at times much tenderness of conscience. 
When between five and six years of age, on 
returning one evening from a visit, his mother 
observed him appear dejected, and asked him 
if he had been good. He said, ‘* No, mamma; 
please take me to , (naming a friend.) I 
am so unhappy, I met with an accident, and 
did not tell her; I cannot go to bed.” His 
mother went with &im, and he directly tok! 
the friend what he had done, and asked her to 
excuse him. When he returned home and 
was put to bed, he told his mother he was 
very sorry, and hoped he should not make her 
unhappy any more. May those little children 
who read this account, be induced to follow 
his example. 

A short time before he was confined to his 
couch, he lost a dear little friend to whom he 
had been much attached ; and whose illness 
and death made a deep and lasting impression 
upon his mind. At about seven years of age, 
he was visited by severe illness; it was suc- 
ceeded by a spine complaint, which, with lit- 
tle exception, confined him for nearly four 
years to his bed or couch. During this pe- 
riod his sufferings were at times very great ; 
but it pleased his Heavenly Father to render 
this affliction the means of his becoming a 
remarkable instance of early piety. He was 
made willing to bear his privations with cheer- 
ful patience ; and many who visited him can 
bear testimony tothe sweetness of bis spirit 
and to the sufficiency of that grace which 
could enable him, while yet a little child, to 
love his Saviour ; and by his meek and quiet 
submission to pain and suffering, to be a stri- 
king example to those around him. He passed 
the greater part of his long confinement in 
pursuing different branches of study, and he 
was particularly interested with books of ge- 
ography, or of voyages and travels. Those 
of a trifling and unedifying nature he invari- 
ably declined, having no relish for such. But 
his favourite occupation was reading the Holy 
Scriptures, which was his constant daily prac- 
tice as long as he had strength to do so. He 
would have his Bible by his bed-side, and read 
a portion to himself, the first thing after he 
awoke in the morning, unless he was inter- 
rupted by others being in the room ; in which 
case he would wait until he was left alone. It 
was with difficulty he could manage to write, 
yet he occasionally penned memorandums, a 
few of which are here inserted. 

“ Eighth month, 1836.—I have now begun 
to read the Scriptures regularly. I trust Pro- 
vidence will enable me to understand what I 
read.” 

«‘ Eleventh month 26th.—I am eight years 
old to-day. O God! I should very much like 
to be a better boy, and more patient and good 
than I now am: be pleased to help me, oh 
Heavenly Father.” 

“ Third month, 1837.—I was born in Ken- 





sington, in the year 1828, on the 26th of the| rious; but even then the innocency and sweet- 
Eleventh month. I lost my father when I was ness of his mind were apparent from his re- 
about two years old. Some months after he| marks. After this time he was generally 
died we went to Witham, and from thence to | sensible ; and though at times suffering most 
Colchester, where we now reside. I have one| severe pain from the violence of the com- 
brother ; and my dear mother keeps a school. | plaint, as well as from the means used to sub- 
I have been more than a year in bed; I am| due it, yet he evinced an exemplary patience 







very happy.” 

* Eighth mo. 1st.—What is life? ’tis but a 
vapour, soon it vanishes away.” 

« Eleventh mo. 26th.—I am nine years old | 
to-day ; I feel stronger than I did last year, 
for which I hope I am thankful. 1 trust it) 
will please Providence to make me a good | 
boy ; and willing patiently to bear and suffer 
what he thinks right.” 

“Second month, 1838.—Rejoice evermore ; 
pray without ceasing; in every thing give| 
thanks ; for this is the will of God in Christ | 
Jesus concerning you.” 

“Eleventh month 25th.—First-day ; to- 
morrow will be my birth-day. Providence 
has been pleased to add many favours and | 


and submission. 

About a week before his decease, on his 
mother asking him if he thought he should 
recover, he said, “‘ No, dear mother! I be- 
lieve I am going to heaven.” On again being 
asked if he wished to live, he said, “ He had 
hoped to be a support to his mother, and to do 
good, but for nothing else.” Soon after, he 
told his mother to whom to give all his books ; 
and then said, “ To thee, dear mother, I give 
my Bible ; I love that, and ‘f love thee more 
than I can tell thee.” Many times, when 
sensible, he tried to read his Bible, but could 
not; and when thus unable, from weakness, 
would request his mother to read to him. Al- 
though the complaint rendered him very 





mercies during the past year, for which I | drowsy, those about him frequently heard him 
hope to be thankful ; and I hope my Heavenly | praying for patience ; and he several times 
Father will enable me to resist the tempta-| said, “ Don’t grieve, dear mother, there are 
tions of the evil one, and also to spend this) many more ill than me.” When suffering 
year better than the one which is past ; and | such extreme pain that he could hardly keep 
may myself,and my dear mother, and brother, |a limb still, if his mother sat down and read 
and every body, increase in all good things| a chapter from the Bible to him, he was en- 











spoken of in the Bible. And may it please | 
thee, Oh Heavenly Father, to protect and 
direct me, in the way thou would’st wish me | 
to go, now and ever.” 

“ Twenty-seventh.—Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ said, ‘Suffer little children to come) 
unto me ;’ I hope I am one of those that come | 
to him.” 

For some weeks prior to this, he had spent | 
most of. his time upon.a prone couch, inateady 
of lying on his back; owing to this change 
his health had derived decided benefit, and he 
was able to read and write with greater ease. 
It was about this time that, one morning, find- 
ing himself alone, this beloved child requested 
his mother and the servant to lead him to the 
side of the bed, and leave him a short time, 
which they did. On going again into the 
room, his mother found him on his knees in 
tears. He directly said, “ Dear mother, I 
am sorry to make a display of what I have 
been doing, but I am too weak to rise from 
my knees without assistance; and I felt so 
overcome with the goodness of the Almighty 
in restoring me thus far, that I dared not go 
down stairs until I had thanked him on my 
knees for all his blessings.” His health now 
so much improved, that his fond mother ven- 
tured to indulge the hope of seeing him re- 
stored to his natural strength, but Divine Pro- 
vidence had ordered otherwise ; and having 
made him meet for a better world, was pleased 
to call him early to enjoy his everlasting in- 
heritance. Many expressions of his own 
showed that the dear child himself anticipated 
that his time in this world would be short. 
It was whilst staying by the sea-side at Wal- 
ton, that his- brother and himself were seized 
with scarlet fever. The dear child, at the 
commencement of his illness, expressed his 
belief, that he should not recover. For the 
first six days he was almost constantly deli- 








abled to be calm and quiet; so strikingly did 
Divine grace, in this interesting child, tri- 
umph over his bodily sufferings. On First-day 
night, the 20th instant, on being asked if he 
felt comfortable, he said, “O yes! I have 
nothing to do; I have long thought my time 
in this world would be short ; don’t, oh please 
don’t grieve. God will comfort thee; he 
makes me feel so happy.” On Second-day, 
he said sweetly, ‘‘ No more tears, no more 
sorrow, no more crying,—all bliss.” Soon 
after, on being turned round, he looked at his 
mother with an imploring expression, and said, 
“ Dear mother, let me go where angels go; 
oh let me go where angels go,” three times. 
In the night he repeated the hymn, “Go 
when the morning shineth,” &c. During 
Third-day he was drowsy ; at night he asked 
his mother to sit on the bed, and read to him, 
which she did. Between one and two o’clock, 
he became worse, and requested his brother 
to be brought in, of whom he took a most 
affectionate leave, as he did of his mother 
and an attendant. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, the 23d, the pain 
was as violent as nature seemed able to bear : 
yet through all he continued patient, and re- 
quested those about him to be still. When the 
pain was a little subsided, he called out: 
Oh, mother, mother!” On her going to 
him, he said very faintly, * better now ;” and 
soon after added, “1 am ready; oh, let me 
go where angels are. Oh, please, Heavenly 
Father, take me now!” Ina little while, with 
his eyes turned upwards, he said with much 
earnestness, “‘Oh, yes, dear Joseph, I am 
coming ; it will soon, soon be over.” About 
seven o’clock, on being told the servant was 
come to take leave of him, he put out his 
hand, and said, “‘ Farewell, Mary, | am going ; 
be a good girl; think of me: read the Bible: 
and oh! really pray.” 
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“The difficulty of breathing now increased ; | spiritually and temporally. She lived to an 
he scarcely spoke till about twelve, when he | advanced age, and died in the Eighth month, 
exclaimed, “ Farewell all; I am going to glo- | 1793.” 


ry, glory, glory ; please heavenly Father take | jo4n FOoTHERGILL TO FRANCES HENSHAW. 
me now!” For some time, those about him “ Darley, First month 12th, 1743. 


could only tell what he said, by watching the 9 F 

movement of his lips. At last he exclaimed,| “ I had thee so much in remembrance, ina 
“It is all over—victory! victory! victory ! pane care and sympathy, that I had thought 
Oh, holy!” Then his happy spirit, freed | of writing to thee again before I received thine, 
from all pain and sorrow, ascended to be for- | which may truly be called a lamentation, and 
ever with his Lord and Saviour, who had so|would render thy case very lamentable, but 
remarkably, in the case of this beloved child, | that I am fully persuaded Almighty and mer- 
exemplified the blessed effects resulting from ciful care and succouring regard, from the 
obedience to his gracious invitation, “ Suf- | !nfinite Being of goodness and mercy, is 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid | #earer and more regardful of thee, to stay 
them not.” His remains were interred at|and protect thee, than thou at present seems 
Colchester, on the 27th, in the same grave |‘o apprehend ; which revives my hope, if thou 


that contained his former little friend, Joseph |can but labour with some diligence to be quiet 
John Cross. and reverently resigned, and endeavour to 


overlook the too much teasing thyself about 
false accusations, by which the enemy would 
deject and destroy thee, I still hope, with 
much quietness, that the day of salvation will 


ee ee ; by little and little dawn, and light and life 
The annexed letter of John Fothergill toa spring up to thee again; for I cannot think 


mourer in Zion, breathes the language of Con-| there is so much wrath and judgment upon 
solation, and of encouragement to trust i0| thee from the God of mercy as thou would, 
Him whose covenant is not less with the]. j, were, pull upon thyself in thy tender 


night that with the day. fear, and the evil disturber would work thy 
__ Phere is a hidden remnant who go mourn- sinking temper, in this time of trial, to fear 
ing on their way ; whose soul’s secret langu-| anq conclude: this is my real and steady 
age Sean ah © Verily, thou art a God hope and thought about thee, though I know 
that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Sa-| it ig hard to be quiet, and to retain any lively 


. ” : ‘ eoeiate : - 
viour ;” and who, finding few or none to sym hope in the truly loving soul, when the Be- 


pathise with them, in the depths of their trial, loved hides himself indeed ; but clouds of wit- 
are ready to say, Surely no sorrow is like | nesses bear testimony to the abundant mercy 
unto my sorrow, and there is no man careth/ +, humble seekers, and even to the loathness 
for my soul. of Goodness to forsake poor man, but still 

Should this meet the eye of any of these, | more contrary to his gracious goodness, to 
may it prove a word in season to their weary | cast off one that hath been and is desirous to 
souls. May they be encouraged hereby, rest-} pjjiow him with full purpose of heart, as I 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 


ing in the assurance, that no new thing hath | pojieve is truly thy case; and if thou be but 


happened unto them, no temptation but such 
as is common to man. 

To such a state as this, how seasonable 
and pertinent is the remark as to being “ still 
and somewhat cheerful,” agreeing with our 
Lord’s direction to his followers: “ But thou 
when thou fastest anoint thine head, and wash 
thy face that thou appear not unto men to 
fast :” how blessed is the reward promised 
of their “ Father in heaven” to these hidden, 
exercised ones ! 


“Frances Henshaw, afterwards Frances | 


kept reasonably still, and somewhat cheerful 
(as very much otherwise would not be of ser- 
vice, but might rather offend),—for in the 
most stillness we can get to, is help and 
strength from the mighty Helper experienced, 
—I say, if thou so labour to be kept, no re- 
proach will attend it, but what will in due 
time, by best wisdom, be removed. 

“ With respect to going to Grace Cham- 
bers’s, | am pleased with the invitation, and 
think thy being there awhile may be of ad- 
vantage both to thy health and otherwise, for 


Dodshon, was born near Leek, in the year|she is good and wise company: all that I 


1714. Her parents possessed a considerable 
estate; she received an education according 
to her station in society, and was of good un- 
derstanding. About the twentieth year of her 


hesitate about is, lest thy being there should 
|be a means of exposing the case, to thy future 
detriment, further than one could wish, be- 
cause all people are not wise ; but I seem not 


age, she was convinced of the principles of} to fear but thou may live to see clear weather, 


Truth as held by the Society of Friends, with 


whom she was received into religious mem- | 


bership. So full and powerful was the con- 
viction, that even in the many deeply trying 
seasons through which she had to pass during 
the course of her life, the foundation of these 
principles in her mind, as she often expressed, 
could never be shaken. Soon after her con- 
vincement, she was called to the work of the 


and the light of Divine life upon thee again ; 
but reverend stillness in mind, as at the foot- 





stool of the great Knower of all our thoughts, 
jas well as words and actions, I cannot but 
beg for thee as much as ever thou canst for 





see thee, I see little probability of its being 
|useful, nor can I ride much without great dif- 
\ficulty ; but whether I see thee or not, my 





‘thyself. And although I should be pleased to! 


thou wilt live to, be so, by the help of that 
eternal, most gracious Power which ever 
brings into a right mind: thus mayest thou 
be regarded and helped! and so farewell, my 
friend, beloved for the Father’s sake. 


* Thy sincerely affectionate Friend, 
“ Joun Fornercitt.” 


As appropriate to be read in connection 


with the above letter of John Fothergill, are 
offered the following from ‘ Pennington’s 


Letters” edited by John Barclay. 


Counsel to one tossed as with tempests. 
“ Dear Frrenp, 
“Thy condition cannot but be weak and 


dark, until the light of life arise in-thee, and 


the power of the Lord overcome and subdue 
the power of darkness, which strives to keep 
the seed of life in the grave and bonds of 
death. 

“Tt is the Lord’s mercy, to give thee 
breathings after life, and cries unto him 
against that which oppresseth thee; and 
happy wilt thou be, when he shall fill thy 
soul with that, which he hath given thee to 
breathe after. Only, let thy heart wait for 
strength to trust him with the season; for, 
his long tarrying is thy salvation, and the 
destruction of those enemies, which, while 
any strength remains in them, will never 
suffer thee and thy God to dwell uninterrupt- 
edly together. Therefore, they must needs 
die, and He who hath the power to kill them, 
knows the way; which, to the appearing of 
thy sense, will be as if he meant to kill the life 
of thy soul, and not of them. Bat, lie still 
under his hand, and be content to be unable 
to judge concerning his ways and workings 
in thy heart; and thou shalt at times feel an 
inward leaven of life from his Holy Spirit, 
whereby he will change and transform thy 
spirit into his likeness, in some measure, for 
the present. And, though it be quickly gone 
again, and the whole land so overspread with 
enemies, that there is no sight of redemption 
or the Redeemer left, but the soul in a worse 
condition than before; yet, be not troubled: 
for, if troubles abound, and there be tossing, 
and storms, and tempests, and no peace, nor 
any thing visible left to support ; yet, lie still, 
and sink beneath, till a secret hope stir, which 
will stay the heart in the midst of all these : 
until the Lord administer comfort, who knows 
|how and what relief to give to the weary 
traveller, that knows not where it is, nor 
which way to look, nor where to expect a 
ath. 

' “ How shall I speak to thee, how shall I 
mourn over thee? O that thou mayst be up- 
held to the day of God’s mercy to thy soul! 
and be gathered, out of all such knowledge, 
as thou canst comprehend.or contain in what 
is natural, into the feeling of life; that thou 
_mayst know the difference, between living 
upon somewhat received from God, and, hav- 
‘ing God live with thee, and administer life to 
| thee at his pleasure; thou being kept in the 
nothingness, emptiness, poverty, and perfect 





ministry ; she laboured much in the exercise | very soul steadily longs for and bears with | resignation of spirit. 


of this gift, and travelled extensively. She 


had to pass through many afflictions, both|thee cheerful in the Lord, or at least that| weak vessel, 


|thee, and almost believes [ may live to see 


“ This counsel is to thee, through a poor, 
1. P.” 
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a NR at ( 
Encouragement under trials incident to bearing the the daily wants of that which is begotten by 


cross of Christ. the breath of God, in its state of weakness, 


ad : ny 
afflictions, either inward or outward, which 


of this world and path of destruction, into the 
way of eternal rest and peace? Yet, the 
Lord is able to uphold that which feels its 
weakness, and daily waits on him for support, 
under the heaviness of the cross. 

“| know, dear heart, thy outward trials can- 
not but be sharp and bitter ; and I know also 
that the Lord is able to sustain thee under 
them, and cause thee to stand thy ground; 
that thou give not advantage to that spirit, 
which hereby would draw from the Lord, 
and from the way of life and happiness. O 
that thou couldst dwell in the knowledge and 
sense of this! even, that the Lord beholds 
thy sufferings with an eye of pity ; and is able, 
not only to uphold thee under them, but also 
to do thee good by them ; and to bring forth 
that life and wisdom in thee by means thereof, 
to which he will give dominion over that spi- 
rit which grieves and afflicts thee, in his due 
season. Therefore, grieve not at thy lot, be 
not discontented, look not out at the hardness 
of thy condition; but, when the storm and 
matters of vexation are sharp, look up to Him 
who can give meekness and patience, can lift 
up thy head over all, and cause thy life to 
grow, and be a gainer by all. If the Lord 
God did not help us by his mighty arm, how 
often should we fall and perish! and, if the 
Lord God help thee proportionably to thy 
condition of affliction and distress, thou wilt 
have no cause to complain, but to bless his 
name. He is exceedingly good, and gracious, 
and tender-hearted, and doth not despise the 
afflictions of the afflicted, for his nanie’s sake, 
in any kind. 

“ This is in tender love towards thee, with 
breathings to my Father, that his pleasant 
plant may not be crushed in thee, by the foot 
of pride and violence ; but may overgrow it, 
and flourish the more becanse of it. 

“From thy truly loving friend in the 
Truth, and for the Truth’s sake, 


drowned, 
Now the breathing of this child to the Fa- 















































or sigh, which cannot be uttered or expressed, 
yet that is prayer, true prayer which hath an 
acceptance with the Lord, and receives a 
gracious answer from him. He that begets 
the child teaches him to pray, even by the 
same Spirit which begat him. In watching 
daily to the Spirit, the child is kept sensible 
of the will of the Father, and in his light he 
sees the way wherein he is to walk ; he sees 
also the enemy when he is coming, and the 
snares he is privily laying, and he feels his 
own weakness to withstand or escape. In this 
sense his heart cries to the Father for pre- 
servation, to stand by him, and to step in, in 
the needful time, in the season of distress. 
Thus watching to the Spirit, the life of a 
Christian is a continual course of prayer: he 
prays continually. This is the living prayer 
of the living child, which consists not in a 
form of words, either read out of a book, or 
conceived in the mind; but in feeling the 
breath of its nature issuing out from the prin- 
ciple of life in it to the living spring; which 
is the Father of it; who, by causing his virtue 


to spring up in it, nourishes it to everlasting 
life.— Extract. 


— 
For “* The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 1. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


It is really refreshing in this day of excite- 
ment, of eloquent speaking, and of abundance 
of profession on the subject of slavery, to be 
able to look back to the past century, and to 
witness the calmness, the sweetness, the dedi- 
cation of spirit which characterized the labours 
of those practical friends of the slave, the 
Woolmans, the Benezets, and the Mifflins ; 
three men, who having bowed to the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, did what they did 
for the slave, in obedience to what they be- 
lieved their Master required at their hands. 
Perhaps the publication of some of the relics 
of such worthies may be of advantage in the 
present day, inciting others to a similar faith- 
fulness to apprehended duty. Of Warner 


«“], P.” 


Prayer.—“ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whi- 
ther it goeth; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” God, by the breath of his Spirit, 
begets a man out of the spirit and likeness of 
this world, into his own image and likeness, 
He that is thus begotten wants nourishment ; 
he wants the divine warmth, the breasts of 
consolation, the clothing of the Spirit, the gar- 
ment of salvation. He wants the bread of 
life to feed on, the water of life to drink, 
strength against the enemy’s assaults, wisdom 
against his snares and temptations, and the 
arm of the Deliverer to preserve and carry on 
the work of redemption daily. He wants 
faith to deny the fleshly wisdom, that so he 
may trust, and feel the virtue of the arm of 
the Deliverer. He wants hope, patience, meek- 
ness, a clear guidance, an upright heart to 
follow after the Lord; yea, very many are 


the incidents of his life have perhaps been 
embellished by a slight touch of fiction, yet 
his faithfulness to his religious testimonies, 
and his fervent zeal for the cause of theslave, 
are unquestioned. The following letter from 
him, addressed to a worthy elder in Philadel- 


phia, seems to me well deserving of preserva- 
tion. 


Kent, 16 of Tenth mo. 1778. 
Resrecrep Frrenp: 
I, with others, having been appointed by 
our Quarterly Meeting to labour for the spi- 


ther from the sense of these wants for his| 
supply, is prayer. Though it be but a groan | 


























Mifflin much has been written; and some of 


ritual and temporal good of such of the 


|megroes, as have been, or may be, released 
“ Who is able to undergo the crosses and|until it be drawn up into the unity of the|from a state of slavery within its verge, I 
body, where the full communion with the life | 


befall those, whom God draws out of the spirit| is felt, the heart is satisfied, and the wants 


found, on the meeting of the committee, many 
things to rise in my way, and as it were 
to shut me up from service, believing that 
justice had not been fully done by me to this 
people. Notwithstanding I had discharged 
all [ had held, and for the most part had made 
restitution to them for the time I had kept 
them over age, yet other things that I had 
many times thought of, or rather had had 
some distant glimpse of, I now found came 
very close. I did not find any way to do, but 
to make known my feelings in the committee, 
which brought some unexpected things to 
light with others, and seemed to open our 
way much. After this, I was not easy till I 
gave a bond, setting forth the particular mat- 
ters that bore weight on my mind, and sub- 
mitting the same to a committee of the 
Monthly Meeting, binding my estate to pay in 
every case what they judged it ought, if it 
were not done by me in my time. One thing 
was the hiring negroes years back, and pay- 
ing the wages to the masters, which was in 
justice the property of the negroes. I could 
not find how I could be clear, without making 
them restitution, if their masters would not do 
it. One of them is my relative Stephen Max- 
field of your Monthly Meeting ; who, to my 
great satisfaction, is disposed on this wise, 
and has agreed to submit to the determination 
of thyself and Charles West, to pay to the 
negroes what you shall adjudge he ought. 

In very great haste, I am forced to draw to 
a conclusion, and remain, with sincere love to 
thyself, wife, and family, thy well wishing 
friend. 
, Warner Mirriin. 


A Candid Clergyman. 


S C , (a member of our religious 
Society,) was travelling in a coach, with three 
fellow passengers, one an elderly man who 
proved to be a minister of the Establishment, 
and the others, two young collegians from 
Oxford. The latter engaged earnestly in 
conversation on the attempt which they al- 
leged was making to introduce popery into 
the university. Afler some time the clergy- 
man remarked, “ Oh, young man, I believe if 
it had not been for the Society of Friends, the 
church would have been in popery long since.” 
“ How, sir: what can you mean?” “ Why, 
I mean, that I believe the fact of a society 
maintaining the principle of the uselessness 
and undesirability of all forms in the worship 
of the Almighty, has prevented us from going 
the lengths to which we might otherwise have 
gone ; and I farther believe, the day is com- 
ing when our altars, and our crosiers, and our 
robes, and our surplices, and much more of 
our parapharnalia will go to Babylon whence 
they came.” ‘The collegians were much sur- 
prised ; and one of them said, “Sir, if your 
bishop knew what you have said to us, you 
would in all probability be ungowned.” “ Ah!” 
young men,” replied the clergyman, “ my 
bishop knows much more than I have told 
you: he knows, for one thing, that it is long 
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d to administer infant bap- 


since I have dare 
tism as required by our church.” Then turn- 
ing to S. C., he said, “ Madam, I can easily 
see the way from us to you; but I cannot 
see the way that some of you are finding, from 
you to us.”—British Friend. 




























































Height of Clouds.—Owing to its rarefac- 
tion, the air beyond a certain height is inca- 
pable of sustaining clouds. The principal 
masses of clouds are sustained in the air at a 
height between 4500 and 7600 feet, the aver- 
age being rather more than a mile. 


Shoals and Rocks of the Atlantic.—In a 
letter to a friend, the surgeon of her majesty’s 
schooner, the Cockatrice, relates a singular 
incident to which he was witness. It occur- 
red on their way from Rio Janeiro to the 
river Platte, and deserves to be known, that 
others may be on their guard, and also as it 
may possibly serve to explain why the Atlan- 
tic is laid down in various charts with so many 
shoals and rocks of uncertain bearing. Ves- 
sels of less firm texture and of more imper- 
fect equipment than the Cockatrice may have 
met with similar encounters without surviving 
to tell the tale, or especially if they occurred 
in the dark, may have been disabled without 
ascertaining from what formidable antagonist 
they received the blow. “ A very curious 
circumstance,” says the writer, “ occurred as 
we were coming down, with a whale. I ob- 
served a shoal of them sporting nearly ahead, 
and went forward and seated myself on the 
cat-head, in order to observe them better. I 
had scarcely done so when we we were in the 
middle of them ; and a huge monster with its 
back out of the water, coming a little oblique 
to our course, received the whole momentum 
of the vessel on his forehead. This must 
have been stunning, as we were going at the 
rate of about nine miles an hour, and the ves- 
sel felt as if she had struck on a mud-bank. 
This, however, did not intimidate him, for he 
immediately dived, and gave a tremendous 
lash with his tail across our bow and cut-water 

that made every timber in the vessel quiver. 
Every soul in the vessel rushed on deck 
alarmed and wondering; but the spirit of 


it was explained, and they saw the water in 
our wake red with blood. This occurrence 
ought to be published ; and, 1 dare say, could 
account for the numerous shoals and rocks 
with which the Atlantic is dotted.”—Scots- 
man, 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
TELL NOT THY GRIEF. 
“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 


Tell not thy secret grief— 
It may be that thy brother's heart can feel, 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy heart relief; 
But soon his ear will weary of a tale 
Too oft repeated ; then of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secret ill: 
—Bear on in silence—suffer, and be still. 


Hard lesson this for the young heart to learn, 
Seeking for sympathy in every turn, 


THE FRIEND. 


Yes, we must bear alune : 


In every friendly tone. 
But when the task is learned, although with tears 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though anguish may its very life-cords wring, 
Still gains it strength by its own suffering. 
It is the common lot : 
None knows the hidden soul, save He whose eye 
Looks through each dark recess—forever nigh, 
Though we behold Him not : 
And it was by his own, his holy will, 
That wants too deep for human love to fill, 
Should to our thirsting spirits here be given, 
That we the living stream might seek in heaven. 


New Volcano.—There is a mountain in 
Rabun county, near the North Carolina line, 
that is now throwing out large quantities of 
very black dense smoke, and manifests the 
appearance of being volcanic. Those who 
have visited this mountain, say that the smoke 
issues through fissures in the rocks, and that 
there is a continued rumbling sound like low 
distant thunder, constantly heard in the bowels 
of the mountain. There is no doubt of this 
fact, as a gentleman of this place has recently 
visited the mountain, and from him I have 
obtained the information. The mountain itself 
is very difficult to ascend, and is the highest 
in that region.— Athens (Ga.) Banner. 


“ Tf enough has been given to condemn me, 
enough has been given to save me.” 








THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH, 20, 1844. 





It gives us pleasure to know, as appears by 
the following announcements, that those ex- 
cellent establishments, the soup-houses, are 
in operation for the season. The means of 
their support should be amply furnished, 
remembering “ he that watereth shall be wa- 
tered also himself.” 


WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


The Western Soup Society opened their 
house, 8S. E. corner of George and Schuylkill 
Sixth streets, on the 8th inst., for the gratui- 
tous delivery of soup daily during this winter, 


their dream was changed when the cause of| excepting First-days, between the hours. of 


11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

Those interested in the society are inform- 
ed, that by the records kept during the past 
season, (1842 and ’43,) it appears, that 25,156 
quarts of soup, and 6,785 loaves of bread were 
distributed to 395 applicants; the greater 
number of whom were members of indigent 
families, composed of several individuals, to 
whom, it is believed, from various causes, the 
relief thus afforded was peculiarly seasonable. 

Donations in money will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Charles Peirce, President, No. 366 
Chesnut, above 13th street ; William Biddle, 
Treasurer, N. W. corner of Arch and 11th 
streets ; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 north 10th 
street; Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert, 
above 13th st.; James R. Greeves, Schuyl. 
8th, below George st.; M. L. Dawson, N. W. 





corner of 10th and Filbert sts.; or at the Soup 
House during the hours of delivery ; where at 
any time contributions in provisions will also 
be acceptable. 


Philad. First mo. 1844. 


SOUP HOUSE. 
The Southern Soup House, in Green’s court, 


between Spruce and Pine streets, is now open 
for supplying the poor with soup, on the re- 
commendation of any respectable person. 


The benevolent are respectfully solicited to 


aid in carrying on this work of charity, by 
contributions of meat, flour, rice, vegetables, 
or money, which may be sent to the house, 
No. 16, Green’s court; to Thomas Evans, 
No. 129, south 3d st.; John Thompson, Wal- 
nut st. nvar Front, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Minor street. 


First mo. 1844. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Grove, 


Chester county, Pa., on the 16th of Eleventh month 
last, Apia Passmore to Saran Conarp, 





, in Friends’ Meeting-house at Wilmington, 


Del., on the 4th instant, Wittiam P. Woopwarp, of 
West Bradford, Chester County, Pa., to Racuet, daugh- 
ter of Thomas England, of the former place. 


———————————— ee 


Diep, suddenly, on the 29th ult., Tomas C, Carren- 


TER, an esteemed member of Purchase Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, New York ; aged about seventy years, 
—He was warmly attached to the Religious Society of 
Friends, and sound in his views of Christian doctrine. 


He was remarkable for his hospitality—his house and 


his heart being open for the reception of his Friends, of 


whom he generously entertained very many. To those 


travelling in the ministry, he was peculiarly attentive 
and feeling. The poor had in Thomas Carpenter a kind 


and firm friend, disposed to minister to their necessitics, 
By this class, as well as by his friends generally, this 
bereavement will be long and sensibly felt. By a mis. 
terious dispensation of Divine Providence, the transition 
from life and health, to death and eternity, was so im- 
mediate, as strikingly and solemnly to say to the living, 
“ Boast not thyself of to morrow ; for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” 


——, on the 5th inst.,a member of the same meet- 
ing, our valued young Friend Jos Havitanp, in the 
twenty-first year of his age ; son of Ebenezer Haviland 
whose death was noticed in “ The Friend” a few months 
since. 





, at his residence in Isle of Wight county, Va. 
on the morning of the 2d instant, Rosert Wuirr, Sr., 
an elder of the Western Branch particular and monthly 
meeting, in the sixty-third year of his age. This dear 
friend was mostly an invalid for several of the last 
months of his precious life. ‘I'he disorder assumed an 
alarming appearance a few days before his death, so 
that it left no hope to his medical attendants or his 
friends, of his surviving many days, which he was also 
sensible of himself. He was favoured with a peaceful 
state of mind, though under great bodily suffering, till 
the spirit took its flight to him that gave it. The loss 
of this dear friend will long be felt by his beloved fam- 
ily, as well as society at large, of which he was a use- 
ful member. ‘Though it is our loss, we trust it is his 
eternal gain. 

, at Westfield, New Jersey, on Fourth-day, the 
third instant, after a short illness, Ruts, wife of Samuel 
Leeds, late of Leedspoint, in the 59th year of her age. 
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